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victories over the armies sent by the Habsburgs against
them in the fourteenth century; in 1332 Lucerne had
joined in association with the three original cantons,
and just after the middle of the century she was
followed by Zurich, Berne, Zug and Glarus. The
union, however, was nothing but an ad hoc alliance;
as in the case of Magna Carta, a modern significance
has often been read into its mediaeval words. It is
true that the inhabitants of the allied cantons lived a
life relatively free of the more feudal circumstances
which prevailed elsewhere, and while the early Swiss
victories were won by free fighting peasants, not by
an unsteady combination of knights and unwilling
serfs, the Switzer townsmen and peasants soon learnt
to cooperate. But the alliance was such that the
allies were sometimes at war with one another, for
instance in the fifteenth century.
The Reformation, which was in a sense a widespread
German revolt against the international authority of
the Habsburgs, linked with that of the Papacy as it
was, provided a fresh opportunity for the expansion
of Swiss liberties. Although he came from St. Gallen,
the great Swiss reformer, Ulrich Zwingli, is always
associated with the city of Zurich, which became his
home and headquarters. The west of Switzerland
gradually accepted the teaching of the Frenchman,
Calvin, who later established himself at Geneva, but
in so far as the German Swiss became Protestant they
became Zwinglian. To-day perhaps about half of
them are Protestant, but it is characteristic that they
belong to differing local Zwinglian churches without
a centralized uniformity. The contrast between the
rougher, more obscure, less independent Luther with